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WILLIAM R. VALENTINER 


Dr. Valentiner, who died in New York City on September 6, 1958, was a 
oreat figure in the life of this museum and of Detroit. He was born in Karlsruhe, 
Germany, May 2, 1880, and studied at the Universities of Leipzig and of 
Heidelberg. In 1905 he went to The Hague to be assistant to the great Dutch 
expert Hofstede de Groot. ‘This was the beginning of the lifelong studies of 
Dutch art which made him one of the world’s great experts. He published 
standard works on Rembrandt, Pieter de Hooch and Frans Hals. From The 
Hague he went to serve under Wilhelm von Bode at the Kaiser-Friedrich 
Museum in Berlin from 1906 to 1908; then came to America to become the 
first curator of decorative arts at the Metropolitan Museum in New York. During 
this first stay in America he founded Art in America, wrote many catalogues of 
private collections, and arranged for the Hudson-Fulton celebration of 1909, a 
loan exhibition of paintings by seventeenth century Dutch masters, which was 
the first great old master exhibition held in America. In Germany, between 
1914 and 1921, he developed his friendship with the German Expressionist 
painters and sculptors whose works are now world famous and to whose fame 
his support and writings contributed greatly. 

In 1921 he became adviser to the Detroit Institute of Arts and director from 
October 1924 until May 1945. After his retirement from Detroit, at the age of 
sixty-six, he began what would be for most men a new career, serving as director 
and then consultant of the Los Angeles County Museum of Art from 1946 to 
1954. He was the first director of the J. Paul Getty Museum, 1954, and in 1955 
went to Raleigh where he was the first director of the newly organized North 
Carolina Museum of Art, serving until September 1, 1958. 

As a museum director he gave to our museum a style and a program that are 
distinctive among American museums. He found Detroit with a small provincial 
gallery and left it with a great art museum, famous throughout the world. 
As a brilliant and productive scholar he was the author of a great number of 
books and articles on all phases of art, published in European and American 
periodicals. In 1940, to celebrate his sixtieth birthday, we published a bibliog- 
raphy of his writings up to that time which numbered 340. His great fields of 
interest throughout his life were Dutch and Flemish painting, Italian painting 
and sculpture, and the art of our own time. In all of these he was one of the 
most brilliant and courageous students of his generation. 

To those who did not know him, he often appeared reserved and cold. To 
those who worked with him and knew him well, he was a most interesting and 
attractive human being, who liked to laugh, who was a witty observer of the 
comedy of life, and a most generous and magnanimous man. He was extremely 
interested in and kind to artists, as he was generous and helpful toward younger 
men in the museum field. He was a man of the largest calibre and left behind 
him a monumental contribution to the city of Detroit. 

E. P. RICHARDSON 
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AN UNRECORDED PAINTING BY TIEPOLO 


The Girl with a Lute (Pandorina) by Giovanni Battista Tiepolo (1696- 
1770), the generous gift of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford II, not only brings a 
beautiful new picture into our collection and enables us to show a new facet 
of Tiepolo’s art; it adds an important new work to his oeuvre. This is a rarity —a 
picture of the first calibre which has escaped until now the observation of all the 
students and connoisseurs of Venetian eighteenth century painting; hidden in an 
old French collection, it has remained unrecorded and undescribed. 

Professor Antonio Morassi, author of the most recent book on ‘Tiepolo 
(Phaidon, 1955) will publish it in The Art Quarterly as a work of Giovanni 
Battista Tiepolo in his last Venetian period, painted about 1753-57. 

In the work of so productive and so delightful a painter as Tiepolo, one 
cannot say that this period, or that, is his best: they are all remarkable. But the 
flowering of his style in the 1750's makes this a period of great beauty. Tiepolo 
had spent the first years of the fifties (1750-53) painting “the creat frescoes in 
the Archiepiscopal Palace, Wiirzburg, which form one of the marvels of the 
eighteenth century. Returning from Wiirzburg, he spent ten years in Venice, 
1753-1762, before making his final journey to the grandeurs and disasters of 
Madrid. His style in these last Venetian years had evolved far from the deep, 
warm tones and contrast of lights and darks of its beginning, into a fresh, cool, 
transparent radiance of color, luminous as a flower, soft and airy as a Venetian 
sky. This is the period of the cool, aerial harmonies of the ceilings in the Pieta of 
Venice and the Palazzo Rezzonico, and of our picture. 

A canvas like this surprises one afresh (in spite of a thousand past surprises ) 
by the simplicity of good painting. Subject is important but the great subjects of 
painting are not the great events of the world. They are never subjects that fill 
the headlines or make the front pages of Time or Newsweek. The turn of a 
head, the gesture of a body, the light on a piece of white linen or old-rose silk, 
the mystery that speaks in the depth of human eyes, are not important by the 
standards of the world of affairs or in the sweep of history. But they have 
changed the course of many a life — and they are enough for the painter. Brief 
scraps and snippets of experience, things the eyes take in during a moment of 
quiet that the dull or untrained eye never sees at all, are transformed in the 
painter's work and astonish us by their power and beauty. 

Tiepolo was working here with the simplest and oldest themes of painting — 
the movement of a human body, the luminosity of a girl’s skin, the light on a 
piece or two of colored cloth which fall in varied folds, the shape of a musical 
instrument. [wo thousand years before, the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Etruscan 
tomb painters had already painted this subject. But, as Delacroix noted in his 
journal, newness is in the mind of the artist who creates, not in the object he 
portrays. 
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This woman who holds an eighteenth century lute called a pandorina, is 
tuning the instrument, adjusting the keys; she turns her head to catch the 
exact harmony of pitch. But her mood is not that of the music; the eyes look 
far away and are filled with dreams and sadness. 

Half the magic of the picture lies in the delicate scale of luminous tones, 
whose precision and purity remind one of a phrase of eighteenth century music. 
(The picture, in whatever hiding place held it, was so happily undisturbed that 
every nuance of color and brushstroke is preserved in miraculous freshness. ) 
The other half lies in the poetry of movement, which creates not only a moment 
of grace but a moment of mood. This is how the painter’s art shows its power, 
giving to the image of a passing moment a timeless and mysterious life which 
delights the eye and satisfies the imagination. 

E. P. RICHARDSON 


Cat. No. 1242. Oil on canvas. Height 36% inches; width 29% inches. Dated by 
Morassi (q.v.) between Tiepolo’s return from Wiirzburg in 1753 and the frescoes at 


the Villa Valmarana in 1757. 


Reference: Antonio Morassi, “Giambattista Tiepolo’s ‘Lady Playing a Lute’ and the 
clarification of some points in the work of Domenico,” The Art Quarterly, vol. XXI 
(Summer, 1958). 


A GAY FRENCH CARRIAGE 


“A return to the sense of life and humanity.” This is Michelet's phrase 
describing the period of French history from which our child’s carriage’ comes. 
Certainly such an atmosphere would be required to produce, in its lighter 
moments, this exquisite toy, a splendid plaything executed with both lavishness 
and delicacy. Blue painted decorations, including the interlaced L of the royal 
monogram, on a pale-yellow lacquered ground, ornament the carriage body while 
the wheel and supports are still touched with the reds, yellows and gilt with 
which it once sparkled. Red velvet upholsters the interior and the driver's seat; 
a bronze ram’s head on the tongue of the carriage serves as a reminder of the 
goat once harnessed to it. 

The carriage may be dated in one of those interesting periods in the history 
of styles: a time of transition, in this case from the style of Louis XIV to that 
of Louis XV. There was no great division of taste on the death of Louis XIV. 
On the contrary, the introduction of the Oriental objects which were to be so 
important to the later “rocaille” fashions, the gradual lightening of design into 
the sunnier, more fragile forms of the Régence and Louis XV ornament, the 
feminine softening of outlook toward Michelet’s “sense of life and humanity” all 
began much earlier. Even the “rocaille” itself, the rock and shell-like decoration, 
had an Italian origin and had been used in France from the time of the Renais- 
sance. In the decorations of the carriage one finds a continuing symmetry in the 
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CHILD’S GOAT CARRIAGE 
French (1710-1725) 
Gift of the Activities Committee of the Foundérs Society, 1957 


carving and panel shapes, combined with a fantasy of tendril-like curves and 
airy painted flowers that point to a taste ahead. 

If one can imagine the carriage drawn by its fastidiously preened goat, 
carrying its delighted owner and guided by some charmingly serious child 
coachman, one’s pleasure in the object is heightened by a renewed sense of 
an age enriched to the utmost degree by luxury, playfulness and joie de vivre. 


HERTHA SCHULZE 


* Acc. No. 57.140. Length of carriage 6 feet, 5 inches, height 2 feet, nine inches, 
width 2 feet, 3 inches. 


THE NEWLY REORGANIZED GALLERIES 
OF FRENCH CANADIAN ART 


The early history of Detroit was closely related to that of French Canada; 
from its founding in 1701 until the 19th century, Detroit was essentially a 
French Canadian town. The physical traces of this French Canadian back- 
ground disappeared in the great fire of 1805, leaving no monuments to per- 
petuate the French tradition. Our galleries of French Canadian art, the first to 
be established within the United States, represent an attempt to recreate some 
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of this lost heritage. In the past few years, important additions have been made 
to these collections, and the two ground floor galleries where they are displayed 
have been reorganized, one room devoted primarily to domestic furnishings and 
the other to church sculpture and carving. 

In the gallery of religious art, objects and architectural fragments from 
various parishes of the St. Lawrence region (Plessisville, Quebec City, Neuville, 
Saint Francois and others) have been grouped together against a white back- 
ground to suggest the rococo splendor of an early French Canadian church. 
Of special interest on the north wall are two large Baroque columns and capitals,} 
painted in imitation of marble, and a carved and painted sunburst ornament,” 
both made early in the 19th century, for the village church at Plessisville. ‘The 
unusual combination of symbols carried on the sunburst — the traditional palm 
of martyrdom coupled with an Indian axe—is quite possibly a reference 
to that special early Canadian form of martyrdom, the scalping and murder of 
Jesuit missionaries by the Iroquois. In the center of this same wall are grouped 
the polychromed and gilded figures of the four evangelists,® recently reattributed 
to the most important member of the Levasseur “dynasty” of 18th century 
sculptors, Pierre-Néel Levasseur (1690-1770); they exemplify the high style of 
the Quebec school of carving, which was closest to the traditions of French 
Baroque sculpture. 





VIEW OF NORTH WALL 
GALLERY OF RELIGIOUS ART 
French Canadian, 18th-19th centuries 
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TWO-TIERED CUPBOARD 
GALLERY OF DOMESTIC ART, French Canadian, 19th century 
Gift of the Founders Society, The Elizabeth and Allan Shelden Fund, 1957 


T'wo trumpet-blowing angels,* carved in high relief and painted in white 
and gold, represent the less sophisticated but vigorous sculpture of Montreal, 
which in the 18th century was still a small town of the interior. The angels 
were part of the interior ornament of the church of Saint Rose, on the Ile-Jésus, 
and are close in style to the work of Philippe Liébert, who executed the high 
altar of Saint Rose in 1798. 

The domestic setting of the second gallery presents several new examples of 
both the “Town” style and the “Habitant” style of early French Canadian 
furniture. Apparently unique is the two-tiered cupboard® with bowed front and 
glass doors, which came from the little village of Ste. Angéle, near Three 
Rivers, Quebec. Like many of the Habitant or country pieces, it is rude in 
construction and finish, but preserves the basic elegance of the fine 18th 
century design. 
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VIEW OF GALLERY OF DOMESTIC ART 
French Canadian, 18th-19th centuries 


Most important of the furniture in the “Town” style, are two armchairs® 
acquired from the ancient Quebec family of La Corne de Saint-Luc. They are 
in the Louis XV style of the highest fashion and were probably made in the third 
quarter of the 18th century in Quebec City. Their fruitwood frames are richly 
and skillfully carved in the graceful arabesques and rocaille ornament in which 
this style delighted. Our chairs are comparable in quality to the very best French 
provincial work and must be counted among the most important examples of 
French Canadian furniture to be found anywhere today. 


VIRGINIA HARRIMAN 


* Acc. Nos. 55.409 a, b. Height 117 inches. Gift of the Founders Society, The Eliza- 
beth and Allan Shelden Fund, 1955. 


* Ace. No. 55.401. Height 34 inches; length 6 feet, 5 inches. Gift of the Founders 
Society, The Elizabeth and Allan Shelden Fund, 1955. 


* Acc. Nos. 46.351-46.354. Height 20 inches. Gift of Robert H. Tannahill, 1946. 


*Acc. Nos. 55.404 a, b. Length 43 inches; width 14 inches. Gift of the Founders 
Society, The Elizabeth and Allan Shelden Fund, 1955. 


* Acc. No. 57.172. Height 80 inches; width 50% inches; depth 25 inches. Gift of 
the Founders Society, The Elizabeth and Allan Shelden Fund, 1957. 


* Acc. Nos. 56.118 and 56.119. Height 41 inches; width 27% inches. Gift of the 
Founders Society, The Gibbs-Williams Fund, 1956. 
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PORTRAIT OF ROSE BEURET (MME. RODIN) 
by AUGUSTE RODIN, French (1840-1917) 
Gift of Dr. and Mrs. George Kamperman, 1957 
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A PORTRAIT MASK OF MADAME RODIN 


Rose Beuret, the wife of Auguste Rodin, served frequently as a model for 
her husband's sculpture, and many portraits of her by his hand have come down 
to us. Among the finest of these cast in bronze and finished by the sculptor 
is the portrait mask which is a gift of Dr. and Mrs. George Kamperman to the 
Detroit Institute of Arts. It bears the markings of the Rothenstein Collection 
and was presented by Rodin as a personal gift to an old friend, Sir William 
Rothenstein (1872-1945), a distinguished English lithographer and painter as 
well as Principal of the Royal College of Art at South Kensington. ‘The two had 
met and become friends when Sir William was a young and promising student 
at Julian’s Academy in Paris (from 1889 to 1893), and as they both grew in fame 
their friendship continued. 

The fine portrait complements the other two bronzes by Rodin in our col- 
lection —the Thinker and the Eve. For Rodin, the true medium was always 
bronze and it is the bronzes finished by his own hand that most clearly reveal 
his genius. All the complex concavities and convexities of surface form that 
reveal the vigorous and supple modelling of the clay for the bronze mold are 
indicated in the portrait of his wife; and the final refinements of the finished 
work display his consummate craftsmanship and subtle awareness of meaningful 
form. The contrast of facial textures with those of neck and hair have meaning 
and function. Rodin says of this kind of harmony: “The ignorant say: “That is 
not finished,’ but there is no notion more false than this of finish, unless it be 
that of ‘elegance’. People would kill art with these two ideas. It is by work 
carried to its extremity not in the sense of finish or the copying of details, but 
in the justness of the successive planes, that one obtains solidity and life.” 

By means of this technique he has enhanced the solidity of the shape and 
conveyed an expressive character in the face. A certain sensitive, almost 
melancholy dignity is achieved by this solidly but carefully modulated form. 
Rodin’s insistence that he always avoided flattery pays a fine compliment in- 
directly to Rose Beuret who must have been regarded by him as a strong yet 
extremely sensitive personality. She seems quite youthful here and the clay 
model for the bronze may have been made in the 1880's. The bust is a fine 
addition to the Museum’s collection of small bronzes and fits in well with those 


by Degas and Renoir already on display in the galleries. 
CHARLES E. MEYER 


* Acc. no. 57.245. Height 10% inches; signed at bottom right: A. RODIN. Ex-coll.: 
Sir William Rothenstein and Sir John Rothenstein. 
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A WATER COLOR by CHARLES BURCHFIELD 


Regional painting and the water color medium have been so well served in 
the work of Charles Burchfield that his name comes immediately to mind when 
either is mentioned. In spite of this clear identification with subject matter and 
technique, Burchfield has worked in so many variations on theme and content 
that we may call him realist, romantic, symbolist, expressionist. His paintings 
remind us how little terms and categories mean in relation to a vivid imagination 
and a sensitively controlled eye and hand. 

Since 1934 the museum has owned Freight Cars Under a Bridge, a fine 
representation of Burchfield’s most direct realistic observation. Mr. John S. 
Newberry has given us a recent water color, Queen Anne’s Lace (Cat. No. 
1261). This is an imaginative interpretation of nature, full of the wonderful 
animation that is distinctive of Burchfield’s work in this vein. The background 
trees seem bewitched, blown by a magic wind, and the field flowers in the 
foreground swirl to some bright incantation. 

Swiftly done, probably in a matter of minutes, to hold the vitality that moved 
his brush, Queen Anne’s Lace is far bigger in spirit than the limits of its 10% 
inches by 16%4 inches. Only a water colorist of Burchfield’s stature can be 
depended upon to swell so modest a sheet to the dimensions of a complete and 
evocative statement. A. F. P. 


THE PAUL McPHARLIN COLLECTION 
OF THEATRE BOOKS 


Paul McPharlin’s death in 1948 at the age of forty-four robbed Detroit and 
Birmingham of a vital talent and a brilliant, investigative mind. A graduate of 
Columbia, with a degree in art, he applied his abilities and his knowledge 
broadly and effectively. He interested himself in book design and fine printing, 
and the results were locally-produced books from the Blue Ox Press, contributions 
to the Peter Pauper Press, and classes in book-making and design which stimu- 
lated and aroused interest among students and hobbyists alike. He turned his 
attention to the visual arts and became state supervisor for the WPA Fine Arts 
program of Michigan. 

The theatre was one of his great loves, and he became active in stage design, 
and a leader in the puppetry field, publishing and editing on the subject, making 
puppets himself, forming a company of puppeteers and collecting a large group 
of valuable types of puppets. Scholar, as well as collector, Mr. McPharlin 
documented his interests by forming collections of books relating to them. At his 
death, the Detroit Institute of Arts was given his collection of stage designs and 
puppets, and upon this basis, the Theatre Arts Department was organized. His 
book collection in the fields of theatre and typography came to the Research 
Library of the Detroit Institute of Arts— about 1500 volumes in all. These 
books are in the stacks of the Research Library, available for use, although they 
have not been completely cataloged as yet and do not circulate. 

Late in 1957, we began to catalog the theatre materials, and though we are 
by no means through with the task, our explorations have given us an idea of 
the astonishing breadth of Mr. McPharlin’s interest and knowledge. There are 
about 428 books on puppetry and some 900 on other branches of theatre, 
including dance and moving pictures. These are not limited to extraordinary 
imprint dates, but include the most recent materials issued shortly before his 
death. In short, it is not only a collector's collection, it is a working library 
including many items of great rarity, all of which have been used and even 
annotated at times. 

Theatre history, for instance, includes the usual titles by Cheney, Nicoll, 
Clark, and others, which are basic to the study. In addition, it includes much 
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Paul McPharlin, with two of the puppets which, along with a vast amount of books and 


other material, formed the nucleus of the present Department of Theatre Arts 





valuable contemporary material about theatre of the past, as shown by the 
following titles chosen at random: Dictionnaire yportatif des Théatres, Paris, 
1754; Brown, History of the American Stage, 1870; Doran, Annals of the English 
Stage, 1888; Foote, A Companion to the Theaters and Manual to the British 
Drama, 1829; Fournel, Le vieux Paris—Fétes, Jeux et Spectacles, 1887; Hutton, 
Curiosities of the American Stage, 1891. The collection of contemporary material 
on individual theatre organizations is particularly fine. ‘There are such titles as: 
Broadbent, Annals of the Liverpool Stage, 1908; Brouchard, Les Origines du 
Théatre de Lyon, 1865; Corrys, The Private Theater of Kilkenny, 1825; 
D’Heylli, Journal intime de la Comédie Frangaise, 1852-1871, and in addition, 
many studies on the local theatre in the United States. 

But we need not stay only with drama as theatre. Are you interested in circus? 
This collection includes such titles as Circus Life and Celebrities, 1876, and 
The Old Showmen and the London Fairs, 1875, both by Thomas Frost; Bennett, 
The Tower Menagerie, 1829; Manne, Le Cirque Franconi, 1875. Do you study 
magicians? There are many books on Houdini, as well as Frost’s The Lives of 
the Conjurors, 1876. Are you exploring fireworks? Of interest are Brock’s 
Pyrotechnics, the History and Art of Fireworks Making, 1922; de Frezier, Traité 
des Feux d’Artifice pour le Spectacle, 1747, or Jones, A New Treatise on Arti- 
ficial Fireworks, 1765. 

The mechanics of the theatre is well covered. The great classics of staging 
are present as well as beautifully illustrated examples of designers’ works. Re- 
search material includes such titles as: Scharf, Covent Garden Theater, Recollec- 
tions of Scenic Effects during the Season 1838-39; Hone, Ancient Mysteries 
Described, Epecially the English Mystery Plays, 1823; Cavos, Traité de la 
Construction des Théatres, 1847; Laumann, La Machinerie au Théatre depuis 
les Grecs jusqua nos Jours, 1894. ‘These include important investigations of the 
back-stage and under-stage mechanical setups such as those of the Paris Opera. 

With McPharlin’s interest in puppetry, he naturally had a large collection 
on miming and Italian comedy. These include a volume of the actual mimes 
staged by Deburau. In the field of puppetry, the library includes practically 
every title in print in all languages, and also books on dolls and toys not intended 
for stage use. There are many marionette and puppet plays as well. He had 
wide-spread contacts with dealers, and his voluminous correspondence which 
is stored in the Theatre Arts Department, bears witness to the intentness with 
which he tracked down items for his library. His bibliographic knowledge must 
have been superb. 


A section of the collection which has not yet been fully investigated is that 
which consists of playbills and posters. He had a great quantity of these: among 
them are numbered works of important designers. But they are for the future, as 


is the Catalog of the Paul McPharlin Library which we hope some day to publish. 


CAROL SELBY 
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The ornate and impressive carved walnut cabinet shown above was carved 
by Caspar Klein of Frankfurt, Germany, in 1677. Inscribed inside Gin German ) 
are the words “Casbar Klein’s Masterpiece made January, 1677.” Formerly in 
the collection of William Randolph Hearst, the cabinet (Acc. No. 58.101) was 
recently given to the Museum by Mr. and Mrs. K. T. Keller. 











MARTIN LUTHER SINGING IN THE STREETS OF EISENACH 
by BARON HENDRICK LEYS, Belgian (1815-1869) 
Gift of Mrs. William E. Scripps, 1957 


The painting reproduced above forms part of a large group of objects pre- 
sented to the Museum by Mrs. William E. Scripps. Textiles, engravings, a 
number of other European paintings and rare books are included in the gift. 
Several of the books and manuscripts will be described in a subsequent Bulletin. 
Of these, the manuscript of a Latin Bible, written in England around 1280-90, 
is the earliest. Most of these objects were part of the collection of James E. 
Scripps, one of the early benefactors of Detroit. A large portion of his collection, 
which furnishes an authentic index to artistic taste in the 1880's and '90’s, was 
given to the Detroit Museum of Art late in the nineteenth century; present 
members of the family continue to serve as donors. 
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The gifted della Robbia family of Florence is now very well represented in 
our collection by works of the greatest importance. A circular plaque, or tondo, 
of The Adoration of the Christ Child, is by the last important member of the 
family, Giovanni della Robbia (1469-after 1529). It differs from the works of 
his more famous predecessors, Lucca della Robbia (1399-1481?) and Andrea 
della Robbia (1435-1525) by the use of the very effective combination of 
glazed and unglazed surfaces. The recent gift of Mrs. Josephine Nevins Keal, it 
greatly adds to our representation of the works of a famous family of Florentine 
craftsmen. It was formerly in the collection of the last living member of the 


della Robbia family, Marquis della Robbia of Florence. Acc. No. 57.167. 
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